THE SCHOUDLER FAMILY

Humanity refuses to be happy! Drunk? I know what drunks are like,
you don't have to tell me, I know. All my childhood . .. All my child-
hood ..."

He was thinking, as he hardly did once in a month, of his father.
There was nothing in common between the rages of that village alco-
holic, shouting for hours round a drink-stained table, reeling through
the streets, and the sensation of luxurious pleasure and mental libera-
tion that he felt at this moment. "I'm a civilized man with a perception
of the verities."

He put out his hand towards the champagne in the ice-bucket to help
himself. "I assure you, Simon, you'd be wiser to go home."

"Oh, leave him alone," Princess Tozzi intervened in her cracked,
avid voice. "It's so delightful to be drunk! That's what one drinks for!
People who stop when they feel it affecting them are miserable, con-
temptible little creatures. All pleasures should be plumbed to their
depths."

She smiled at Simon with a large, and she believed enticing mouth.
Her make-up was melting, cracking along her wrinkles. At seven
o'clock in the evening, as she came from her bath, after expert plaster-
ing, she could still create an illusion and remind people that for twenty
years she had been a beautiful woman. But now all the crevices of
age, the lines of sensuality, were apparent in her face.

But Simon no longer saw things clearly. He felt a miraculous brother-
hood with all these people, with the sole exception of Madame fiterlin.

"I like you too," he said, turning to Princess Tozzi. "You under-
stand things, don't you?"

In token of thanks she kneaded his knee. He heard Lulu Maublanc
saying to Lartois: "She's going to be a great actress, you know. And
it was I who discovered her. Oh, she's an extremely nice girl. Every-
thing as it should be, very good family. She's here with me tonight;
I'll introduce you."

Sylvaine Dual, who had gone to powder her nose, was behind the
velvet curtains that masked the entrance, listening to Anny Feret des-
cribing those present.

"... and the one with the glasses, the youngest, the one who's gesticu-
lating so much, is a big noise I'm told in the Ministry of Education.
People like that ought to be ashamed to come to a place like this. And
then to go and educate children! What's more, look at the women
they've brought along, really, what a sight, I ask you!"

The little redhead was automatically twisting the gold bracelet she
was wearing. She was no longer little Dual, living above a sordid court-
yard in the Faubourg Montmartre, but Sylvaine Dual. Lulu, as he
had promised at their first meeting, had given her her chance. Syl-
vaine's name was on the posters of a new play in the Boulevards, where